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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. -THE WAR IN LA VENDEE. 



La Yendee is celebrated in the wars of the first great French 
Revolution, for its adhesion to royalty and stern opposition to 
every kind of innovation. The character of the country and 
its inhabitants is now fast changing -under the system pursued 
by Napoleon and Louis Philippe ; and intersected as it has 
been by them Avith a network of high roads, it has lost much 
of its primitive character. But the place is full of historic 
associations, and possesses peculiar interest for all who have 
any patriotic feelhig, any admiration for courage and daring, 
any compassion for the oppressed, any regard for the crushed, 
the injured, and imfortunate. 

The country is now described as an inextricable comj)lica- 
tion of heaths, brooks, heights, hollows, and little plains, 
having no connexion with one another. It is covered with 
trees, yet has no forests ; every field,^every dwelling, is sur- 
roimded by quick -hedges abounding with close-set trees, and 
smTOunded b)- ditches forming complete natural redoubts. 
It is divided into tln-ee parts : the Maraisy comi^rising the 
sands, salt-marshes, and ponds bordering the sea-shore, inter- 
sected by dilies and canals, abounding in pastures destitute 
of diinldng-water ; the Bccage, covered with thickets and 
heaths much cut up and well cultivated; and the Plaine^ 
very rich and highly cultivated, abounding in corn-fields and 
vineyards. 

At the time of the first French Revolution, the population of 
La Vendee consisted in a great measure of small farmers, a 
prosperous and contented race. There the aristocratic spmt 
had only exhibited itself in its most inviting aspect. Peasants 
and proprietors had mingled together in festivals and field- 
sports. There was no jealousy on the one side nor distrust on 
. the other. The gaiety, the pride, the sensuality, the oppres- 
sion, which marked the aristocracy in other parts of France, 
was there unluioAvn, and the Vendeans had substantially 
nothing to complain of ; they were attached to their landlords, 
their religion, and their old form of government. 

But this old form of government was fast giAong way. The 
huge wrong-doing of the higher classes, the unskilful manage- 
ment of politicians, had already aroused a tempest, which was 
roaring in the fauboui'gs of Paris. The court had made light 
of the approachmg danger. They had disregarded the fii'st 
cm-l of the wave, the first .indication of the coming storm. 
The preludes of the revolutionary drama had been overlooked 
It was now seen that the danger was no idle ebullition of 
party feeling, but the strong voice of the nation. Rumours had 
spread through the country that the government was about 
to try violence instead of intrigue, that troops were tlironging 
tu'ound the capital — but all tliis excited no interest in La 
Vendee. "When the voice of rumour grew louder, and the tale 
it had to tell was of fierce struggle, and fire, and blood— when 
in its thunder tones it told of the capture of the Bastile, and 
how a living flood of men had swept the streets of Paris, mad- 
dened with flushed and angry passions, how society was shaken 
to its centre, how old things were passing away beneath the 
onward march of Revolution— even then La Vendee viewed tlie 
outbreak with distrust, and shrank fi-om taking any part in the 
movement. The Vendeans remained tranquil until 1791, when 
the Constituent Assembly decreed that the clergy, like other 
public functionaries, should take the civic oath. The penalty 
for refusing was the loss of their livings. Many thousands 
refused, and hence arose a distinction between constitutional 
and non-conforming clerg5^ Those who refused to conform 
were ordered to resign thfiir churches in favour of other 
priests appointed by the constitution ; this they refused to do 
— Vendee was in a state of violent ebullition ; the local autho- 
rities endeavouring to carry out the decree, and the peasantry 
every^vhere offering resistance. This went on for some time, 
the ejected ministers were regarded as martyrs to the cause of 
religious liberty— crowds flocked to hear them, and if they 
were surprised by the military, a skirmish took place. Rumour 
still spread its fearful stories of the Revolution, it told how 
Louis XVI. had suffered death, and how that the Convention 
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had decreed a levy of 30,000 men tliroughout France. The 
toAvns and villages of La Vendee were each to supply an 
allotted number of conscripts. The attempts to enforce 
this degree produced the civil war,. At St. Florent, a young 
man named Rene Foret headed a body of peasantry and 
dispersed the civil and ixdlitary authorities ; at Pin, Jacques 
Catholineau scattered his burning words, and put himself 
at the head of those who were determined to resist, and 
support what he called the cause of God and religion. He 
proceeded through the district, recruiting as he went, and. 
rousing the country by setting • the church bells ringing ; 
**wlth about a hundred men, armed mostly wdth pitchforks 
and clubs, he made a bold beginning by attacldng the chateau 
of TaUais, garrisoned by a hmidred and fifty republican 
soldiers, or Blues as they were contemptuously terniGid, 
commanded by a physician of the name of Bousseau, and 
possessed of one cannon. The attack was over in a moment. 
The cannon was fired ; but the shot j)assed over theii* heads, 
and Cathelineau and his men dashed on to the hand grapple. 
The Blues fled — Bousseuu was taken prisoner. The i)easants 
also got fire-arms, horses, and ammunition, and they had noAv 
procured a cannon. Delighted with the prize, they almost 
hugged it for joy, and, with a mixture of pious faith and 
shrewdness, they chi-istened it * The Missmiari/.' *\ 

Encouraged by the victory they had gained so easily, the 
strangely accoutred army marched onward to Chemille'. This 
place was defended by a larger number of the revolutionary 
troops and three cannons ; but it soon fell beneath the deter- 
mined courage of the Vendeans. Enriched by fresh spoil, they; 
still pressed forward, and everywhere firesh recruits came 
pouring in. Lilie a mountain stream the tide of men flowed 
onward, increased upon its course by a score of tributary 
streams, until, -widenmg and deepening, it swept forward 
with UTCsistible violence toward the dark ocean that lay 
before it. > 

Never had La Vendee been in such a state before. An 
attempt had been made to arrest Foret, the hot-spirited yoiing 
man who had begun the fray at St. Florent. He had been 
v/arned of the intention respecting him, and prei^ared for 
defence. He saw them coming, fired, and killed the guide, 
and then fled. Upon the silent night- wind came the wild 
sound of the alarm bells. Lights gleamed in every direc- 
tion, the peasants gathered around Foret, and before the 
dawn he was leader of a powerful band. Not far from the 
scene of this incident, Nicholas Stolflet, a large powerful man, 
had aroused the peoi)le, in consequence of what he esteemed 
an insult from the revolutionary troops. He was gamekeeper 
on the estate of Maulevrier, and on the day when the gen- 
darmes were sent to arrest Foret, a detachment of the national 
guards came to this estate, and carried away twelve pieces of 
ordnance. Stofflet vowed vengeance. He roused the peasan- 
try to the number of two hundred, and in three days the two 
bands, Stofflet's and Foret's, with many others, jomed them- 
selves to that of Cathelineau. 

The attack on ChoUet followed, and victory; followed the 
attack. Intelligence having been received that the national 
guards of Saumur were on their march to Vihiers, they were 
attacked and beaten. At Vihiers they abandoned their arms, 
and among the rest a curious brass cannon, for which the 
peasantry conceived a great veneration, thinking they could 
discern upon it an engraving of the Virgin, and calling it 
Marie Jeanne, * . , 

In a single week, it is observed, not a little had been effected 
in the district wliich embraced the south of Anjou and the 
north of Poitou. But all through the south of Bretagne, and 
the loAver part of Poitou, including the district called the 
Marais, th« draughting of recruits had been attended with 
similar effects. At Challais and Machecoul, especially, there 
were vigorous demonstrations. At the former tOA^Ti one 

* This cannon had been taken from the Chateau of Richelieu, and had 
been presented to the Cardinal by Louis XIII. 
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Gaston, a barber, wlio liad killed a reyolutionist officer, headed 
the rising. At Machecoul, the outbreak was headed by a pri- 
vate gentleman, a keen royalist, who had been a lieutenant in 
the navy, had seen some of the terrible doings at Paris, and 
was now Hving on a small estate. His name was the Cheva- 
lier de Charette. Twice the peasants about Machecoul came 
to him, begging him to come and be their leader, and as often 
he refused. They came a third time, threatening to kill him 
if he did not cojnply with their wishes. " Oh," said Charette, 
*■ you force me, do .you ? Well, then, I shall be your leader ; 
but remember, the first one who disobeys me, I shall blow his 
brains out." Charette was as extraordinary a man as any of 
the Vendee heroes, though different in character from them 
all; but his story is the narrative of a whole insurrection in 
itself, which continued later than that -with which alone we 
are at present concerned, and therefore we pass him by with 
a slight notice. The army which he led was called that of 
Bas-Poitou-, to distingtiish it from the Vendee army which 
Cathelineau headed, and which was called the army of Haut- 
Poitou. The existence of these two armies, conducting 
operations near each other at the same time, but totally inde- 
pendent of each other, is to be borne in remembrance. 

At Easter the little army separated for the solemnities of 
that season ; and upon their re-assembling several other leaders 
speedily engaged in their struggle. It was not alone the 
peasants who rose against their oppressors, the roya'.ist 
nobility joined the revolt. Among them might be distin- 
guished the tall and singularly-handsome Henri Duvergier, 
Count de la Rochejaquelein. The insurrection spread with 
fearful rapidity. The news soon reached Paris. The Conven- 
tion appointed a military commission, with authority to try 
and execute within twenty-four hours all peasants taken with 
arms in their hands, as well as all who should be denounced 
as suspicious- persons. A revolutionary army made their way 
into the heart of the Boeage ; a fearful battle took place— 
■a battle which was gained by the Vendeans, but not T\dthout 
gTeat loss. About this time La Rochejaquelein an-ived among 
them, but they received him with gloomy despair. A long 
catalogue of disasters had chilled their ardour ; their ai-my 
.was decreasing day by day, and rum seemed ineyitable. At 
.St. AubiUj however, the peasantry were clamouring for a 
leader ; they sought a captain to lead them on, and found 
one in yoang Henri ; his words were full of fire, his bearing 
•the very bearing of a hero ; eagerl)^ they thronged around hirn. 
•'* My friends," said he, " if my father were here you v^'ould 
have confidence in him. For me, I am but a boy : but I shall 
prove by my courage that I am worthy to lead you.' If I 
advance, follow me; if I flinch, kill me ; if I die, avenge 
me!" 

Loud and long were the shouts which arose as the young 
m£tn uttered these words. There sj>okc a hero. Pair-haired 
Rochejaquelein, thy words were as sparks of fire on black, 
iinnoticeable sand— sand which proved explosive powder ; but 
-though the beginning of thy career gave promise of great 
things, thy destiny was dark and direful ! He had not yet 
-hreald'asted,. and somebody went away to fetch him a wliite 
loaf. White bread, he needed none; he was content with 
the humble fare of his- peasant followers ; and he took a huge 
hunch of their broAvn bread, and ate it along with them. It is 
in simple incidents such as these that the character of man is 
seen. It is^ the detail of- a man's life that furnishes an index 
to his mind. The army advanced upon Bressiiire, and the Blues 
retreated before them. The combined army v/as now com- 
posed of 20,000 men,, and on any emergency they l\?A but to 
sound the tocsin, and it would swell to double that number. 
In addition to^ these there was a body of 12,000 natives of 
Bretagne who had crossed the liOkc, and joined the grand 
army. 

. Victory followed victor^'. The Vendean army, with the 
courage of desperation, fought and conquered. Afmy it could 
scarcely be called ; it seemed an enthusiastic host that was 
. only an army so long as there was work to do, and then sub- 
. sided into so many quiet units of an agricultural popidatipn. 
A staff, indeed, always remamed in ai-ms, but the vast con- 



course fluctuated, assembling or disbanding as the occasion 
required. '.' When anything was to be done the wmd-miLl sails 
were set going, the horns were heard blowing in the woods, 
and persons on the watch set the church bells a-tolling." The 
page of its history is full of the narration of attacks and 
defeats, of retreats and triumphant conquest. A fierce intes- 
tine struggle, a ceaseless hostiUty, that now made head against 
all imiovation, and proclaimed the power of legitimacy in 
Vendee, and that now gave way before the republicaii host — 
the Parisian soldiery— that now burnt trees of liberty, and now 
erected them in public streets. This unceasing warfare greatly 
reduced the number of the royalists, who, after staying about 
a week at Thouai-s, set out for Pontenay. 

In one of their earlier battles. La Rochejaquelein was seen 
fighting with a red handkerchief tied round his head, and 
around his waist another for holdmg his pistols. This ren- 
dered him a mark for the Blues, who cried out, *' Aim at the 
red handkerchief." The officers and men tried to insist upon 
his giving up that which made him so conspicuous a mark for 
bullets, but he refused; and the red handkerchief became 
common in the ai*my. 

On the 16th of May, the royalist army anived and settled 
down before the walls of Pontenay. A brisk attack ensued. 
And here among the leaders we notice the Abbe Guyot de 
Polleville, a man who styled himself Bishop of Agra. The 
peasantry were oveijoyed at the presence of tliis ecclesiastic, 
who had acquired a great reputation for sanctity ; but neither 
the holiness of the priest nor the power of the Vendeans 
availed that time against the rei^ublicans of Pontenay ; they 
were repulsed with the loss of almost all their artillery, and 
what appeared to them more disastrous than all— the loss of 
the cannon " Marie Jeamie." Nme days elapsed, and then 
a fresh attack was made on Pontenay ; and without caiuion, 
without ammimition, without anything but indomitabld 
courage, the town was taken, and Marie Jeanne was their own 
again. It was at Pontenay that the idea first occurred to the 
Vendean leaders of the necessity which existed for establish- 
ing some sort of regular government. Accordingly a body of 
eighteen or nineteen was appointed to sit at Chatillon. Of this 
•council the Bishop of Agra was j)resident. Meanwhile the 
Convention was not idle ; reinforcements Avere sent down, and 
again the fighting commenced ; again the whole district, which 
for a short time had been comparatively quiet, was the scene 
of war with all its attendant hori'ors. The sicgo of Nantes 
ensued, when the fight was long and bloody, and ended fatally 
for the royalists, and the mournful news spread far and wide. 
The Vendean v/ar seemed no nearer its close, no nearer the 
attainment of the object in view, than when Poret first struck 
the blow at Plorent. It had now, indeed, a diff;?rent aspect. 
It was no longer a struggle agamst the conscript system, no 
longer a quarrel about oaths and formularies ; it was ai grand 
movement for the extinction of the republic, and the restora- 
tion of monarchy in France. The disease was dangerous to 
those who held the reins of government ; it threatened total 
and iiTCvocable ruin. Vende'e had become, as it were, a 
royaUst vortex in the heart of the Revolution, said Barrere 
ill his report of the 2nd of August. " It is with La Vende'e 
that the aristocrats, the federalists, the department men, 
and the section men hold correspondence. It is with La 
Vendee that the culpable designs of ^Marseilles are connected, 
the disgraceful venality of Toulon, the movements of Ardechc, 
the troubles of Lozere, the conspii-acies of Eui-e and Calvados, 
the hopes of Sarthe and Mayenne, the bad spiiit of AngerF, 
a.nd the sluggish agitations of ancient Bretagne. Destroy 
La Vende'e, and Valenciemies and Conde will no longer be in 
the hands of the Austrian. Destroy La Vendee, and the 
English will no longer occupy Dunku*k. Destroy La Vende'e, 
and the Rhine vdll be freed of the Prussians. Destroy La 
Vendee, and Spain will see itself torn to pieces, conquered by 
the forces of the south, joined to the victorious soldiery of 
Mortagne and Chollct. Destroy La Vende'e, and Lyons will 
-resist no more, Toulon v.-ill rise against the Spaniards and the 
English, and the spirit of Marseilles will riSe to the level of 
the RexDublican Revolutipn. In. fine, every blow which you 
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aim at La Vendee will resound through the rebel towns, the 
federalist dei^artments, and the invaded frontiers." These 
words were but the fearful indication of still more fearful 
action. The efforts of thi^ republic to suppress the rising were 
increased tenfold ; a desperate battle took place at Lu9on, in 
which the Yendeans suffered a terrible defeat, followed by all 
the horrors of fire and massacre. The Yendeans were sur- 
rounded on all sides by the outposts of their enemy; the 
desti-uctire cii'cle drew closer and closer every day ; and as 
the magic ring contracted the Yendeans performed prodigies 
of valour ; but the struggle could not last long. The air was 
filled with smoke of burning villages, the evening sky was 
reddened with the fii'cs that blazed in every direction, the 
lomng of the cattle and the howling of the wolves were 
blended together, death and destruction marched through the 
land, and left their footprints everywhere. 

It was a terrible struggle. The Yendeans behaved with 
daring heroism, and fought mth almost unexampled courage. 
The ever-memorable prophecy of Grignon de Montfort seemed 
as if now it were about to be realised. More than fifty years 
before, he had planted with his 0"^ti hands a stone cross in the 
earth, saying— *' My brothers, God, to punish misdoers, shall 
one day stir up a terrible war in these quarters. Blood shall 
be spilt ; men shall kill one another, and the whole land shall 
be troubled. When you see my cross covered v/ith moss, 
you may know that these things are about to happen." 
The cross was now covered with moss, and the time was at 
hand. 

The royalists and repubKcans soon came to a long and 
desperate engagement. Chollet was the scene of the sti-uggle. 
Forty-four thousand of the constitutional soldiery and forty 
thousand Yendean peasantry met in the shock of battle. The 
result was still doubtful, when a panic seized the royalists ; a 
sudden cry was raised— "To the Loii-e ! to the Loii-e !" and 
in one wild intractable herd they fled. In vain their leaders 
interposed ; blind impulse led the people away ; and as the 
river of fugitives fled onward the voice of La Rochejaquelein 
was droT\Tied as he shouted, " Let us die where we are !" The 
stream poured on, irresistible, ungovernable ; away from 
happy homes and well-loved spots, endeared by old associa- 
tions ; away fi'om Mends, and peace, and comfort ; away from 
all the hopes that they so fondly had cherished ; away from 
fan- La Yendee, to seek with bleeding feet and broken hearts 
some other asylum. They crossed the Lou-e. Madame Lescure 
has given a fearful picture of that passage, and likens the dis- 
order, the despair, the terrible uncertainty of the future, the 
immense spectacle, the bewildered crowd, the valley, the 
stream which must be crossed, to the last judgment. La Yen- 
dee was a desert. " Meanwhile," one says, " the expatriated 
Yendeans were moving thi-ough Brittany IDce a creeping . 
famine. They had to keep constantly on the march, so as 
not to afilict any one spot "with too much of their presence. 
The hunger of an additional mass of one hundred thousand 
human beings is no slight visitation upon a province, not 
to speak of the numerous revolutionists who were pm-su- 
ing them; but the people of Maine and the Bretons, shaggy 
and uncouth as they seemed mth ' their sheep and goat skin 
dresses, had human hearts in their breasts, and strove to 
alleviate the woes and supply the wants of their royalist 
Yendean brothers." 

On the night of the 24th of October, when wdthin a short 
distance of Laval, they fell in with a body of republican troops. 
The morrow saw another fierce and bloody warfare, a battle 
ill which the courage of the dispirited Yendeans was re -ani- 
mated by complete factory. But what were these conquests 
Avorth, when a whole nation had to be conquered ? Truly 
they were for the time victorious, but France poiu-ed out fresh 
troops. Speedier plans for the overthrow of the unhappy 
peasantry were indeed suggested. It would be neater and less 
expensive, one argued, to kill the brigands ivith doses of 
arsenic than bayonets —why not poison the bread ? why not 
poison the springs ? were the suggestive inquiries of economi- 
cal repubKcans. The attack of Granville soon followed. The 
Yendeans looked for English h^lp, which never came. Gran- 



ville was their last struggle ; they could hold out no lo nger, . 
with their bodies fatigued and their spirits fainting, they broke 
up into detached bodies to seek once more their homes. The 
republican army lay between them and their beloved land f 
what cared they? Theirs was the courage of despair. - A 
frightful battle took place at Dol : they cut their way through 
the host. La Yendee lay beyond: that was enough. They 
fought as if every man was a host, and every host invincible.. 
The Loire must be crossed, and how to cross it is the great 
question of the way. There it rolls, there it flows and ebbs— 
an impassable barrier ; the republicans axe. close upon ,them 
in the rear ; black hopelessness is in every heart. The army 
is shattered to pieces ; heaps of slain are there, and evei-ywhere 
new pyramids of mortality are rising. They have but on€. 
small boat, and another flat-bottomed one they have found, at 
the river's edge ; they have attempted to seize some boats 
loaded with hay on the other side of the river, but in vain ^- 
worse than in vain; the attempt has cost them their-best 
general and their two boats. They number less than twenty 
thousand. They have manufactured rafts,- but a gunboat sinks 
them ; the republicans are upon them ; desertion is the only 
chance of escape ; fugitives are flying in every direction; the 
■\^^:eck of the army marches to Blain, a vi-retched , motley 
throng ; they have shut themselves up in Sarenay, and their 
hour has come, — the annihilating stroke miistfaUi It falls ; 
and the rest is a story of flight and pursuit, of concealment 
and discoveiy, of cruelty and death. Months afterwards twos 
and thi-ees were rooted out, and died by the hands of the 
public executioner. The drama of the royalist struggle was. 
over, and the black cm-tain of desolation and death had f alien- 
on the scene. ■ 

Separated from the army at the Loire, Stoiflet and La, 
Rochejaquelein went hither and tliither through the deserted 
Bocage. Having collected a few followers they still continued 
to harass the republican troops. ■ In March, 1794, at the.head 
of a small band of peasants, he attacked the garrison pf the 
village of Nuaille. After the victory, Henri, saw ; the. pea- 
sants preparing to shoot two republican grenadiers. "Stop !" 
he cried to the peasants; "I want to speak with .them ;" 
■ and advancing to the grenadiers, he called out *' Suirrendei-, 
and you shall have yoiu- lives !" At the same instant some- 
body pronounced his name. One of the grenadiers turned, 
presented his musket, and fired. The ball struck Henri on 
the forehead, and he feU to the ground, dead. Thus, on the 
4th of March, 1794, at the age of twenty-one, died Henri- de la. 
Rochejaquelein, the hero of La Yende'e. He and his mur- 
derer were thrown into one gi-ave. As the Romans. treated 
Hannibal, his enemies did him the honour of disinteiTing. his 
body, to have occular demonstration that he was really dead. 
Stofflet was. taken, tried by military commissioUj- and: shot at 
Angers, in 1796. Tliree days afterwards Charetteexperienoed 
a similar fate at Nantes. - • :, . ' 

We have said little about Fontenay, which our.- engraTi^g. 
represents. It is as picturesque a spot as any in La Yende'e. 
The tower of the church of St. John and the cloisters- of Notre 
Bame rise up before us; the city is situated uir an amphi- 
theatre of hills, and broad plains extend beyond them,- Many 
illustrious men have been enrolled among its citizens r-r-Pien-e 
Brissot, the physician; Andre Tu-aquean, the. lavsryer ; Bar- 
nabe Brisson, first president of the parliament- of -Ligne 
Nicholan Rapin, the historian; and many others; At the 
monastery of Fontenay, Rabelais entered as a novice. Every 
part of La Yendee has peculiai* and earnest interest. As the 
stronghold of legitimacy, it occupies a conspicuous position in 
the historical records of the revolutionary period, for its 
people dared to lift their voices for their old institutions and 
their king, when France was stiU delirious in its Reign of 
Terror, when the monarch had become the idctim of the popu- 
lar outburst, and in the names of liberty and reason the 
grossest outrages had been committed upon both ; when old 
animosities and pent-up fmy overflowed and deluged the 
country far and wide, even then the Yendeans had fought 
and died for the white lily of St. Louis, and trQ^mpled onthe 
bonnet rouf/e^ '. . ■. '_ . ' '. . . .. :: \ ■':... . :r . •; 



